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TEES DALIRT. 


(Translated from the French, for the New England Farmer.] 
CHEESE. 
{Conutined from page 2°1.] 


GRUYERE CHEESE. 











The quantity of milk requisite for Gruyere 
cheese, and the necessity of using it as soon as it 
js drawn, has suggested the plan of associations, 
by means of which several small proprietors plac- 
ing their cows together in the same pasture, under 
the care of several keepers, use the milk by making 
Gruyere cheese, the proceeds of which, after all 
expenses are paid, is divided according to the num- 
ber of cows owned by each proprietor. 

The name (Gruyere) is taken” from the place 
where the cheeses were first made, and which is 
situated in the canton of Friborg which abounds 
in elevated mountains. Similar cheese is made 
inthe Lorraine Vosgi, and in that part of the 
Alps of Franche-Comte, where pasturage anala- 
gous to that of Gruyere is found. 

The name of Markaires is given in Switzer- 
land, and that of fruiterers m France, to those 
who have the superintendence of the cows and 
the making of the cheese. 

They form their establishments near the water, 
of which they héve often need. These establish- 
ments are formed of the stables for cows—of a 
dairy and a lodging for the fruiterers. Different 
kinds of Gruyere cheese are made; the fat is 
made from milk which contains the cream; the 
half-fat with that which contains but a portion, 
and the meagre with skimmed milk. 

They commence by straining the milk requisite 
for the formation of a cheese ; which is done by 
passing it through a colander, and it falls into a 
kettle, which must be very clean. This kettle is 
hung on a crane, a moderate fire made underneath, 
the milk is heated to about the temperature of 25 
degrees ; it is then taken off the fire and the ren- 
het put in. ‘Fhey make use of the infusion of 
rennet of which, generally, there are two kinds, 
the old, and new; the effect of the new, which is 
the strongest, is tried upon a small quantity of 
milk, and if found too prompt, it is modified by 
mixing with it a certain proportion of the old, 
The rennet ought to curdle the milk in 20 seconds. 
The ordinary quantity of this rennet is in summer 
asix hundredth part of the quantity of milk ; and 
in winter the five hundredth; it is varied a Kittle, 
according to the richness of the milk. It is, how- 
ever, well to observe that an excess of rennet is 
injurious to the quality and duration of the cheeses. 
itis put in the milk, in a large wooden spoon 
Which is moved all round in the milk, which 
spreads it more equally and favorsits action. The 
general time for the whole quantity of milk to 
curdle, is a quarter of an hour; it varies, however, 
according to the season. Then the upper layer is 
taken off because it contains the superabundant 
rennet. The curd is divided into as small bits as 
Possible, which is done by the aid of a wooden 
‘word and large spoon: the kettle is put again 





upon the fire,and what is called a brassoir is 
plunged into it to the bottom. . This is a stick of 
a length more than sufficient to project from the 
kettle, the lower part has nine long narrow pegs 
placed crossways one above the other. Some- 
times sticks bent in a half circle take the place of 
the pegs. By turning this “brassoir” round and 
round the curd is reduced to small pieces. 

This operation favors the separation of the 
whey which rises upon the surface, and is taken 
off with a flat dish and turned into tubs placed 
near, and only enough left for the cooking of the 
curd. During this time the temperature of the 
air is raised to about 35 degrees, and when the 
particles have acquired a yellow color and yield 
under the finger, then the kettle is taken from the 
fire and the brassoir is moved round in it for about 
a quarter of an hour. When the stirring has ceas- 
ed the curd sinks to the bottom of the kettle, 
where it is consolidated withthe hands. After- 
wards it is taken out and put into a tub, and from 
thence the mould is filled with it. 

The mould is nothing but a stave of fir or 
beech five or six feet long and about six inches 
high and a quarter of an inch thick. A circle is 
formed of it without fixing the ends, which may 
be bound together by means of a cord, as it is 
wanted, and which diminishes much more the di- 
ameter of the circle which it forms. 

This mould is placed upon a thick and very 
smooth table, which is covered with a thin cloth, 
and filled with the curd, which is compressed as 
much as possible, and made to rise about an inch 
above. Itis covered with a round board of a 
little larger diameter, upon which is placed a 
weight or large stone. When the board or plat- 
ter touches the mould, it is taken off as well as 
the weight, and the mould is contracted so that 
the curd shall size above it about a quarter of an 
inch. The platter and the weight are then repla- 
ced. Thus the mould is contracted as often as 
the pressure causes the curd to sink, and 
the platter to touch the mould. This attention is 
very important, because upon it depend the quali- 
ty, the good appearahce, and the preservation of 
the cheese. It will have sufficient consistency at 
the end of the day: they then contract the mould 
to the size that they wish the cheese to have, and 
put in the press for the night. 

The next morning, the cheese is taken from the 
mould, and carried to the store house; there, it 
is put into a smaller mould than the first, and 
salted by sprinkling it with fine pounded salt. 
When this has dissolved and formed upon the 
surface of the cheeses drops of water—they take 
a piece of woollen stuff, with which they spread 
the drops on top and part of the sides of the 
cheese. The next morning, it is turned and the 
other side salted in the same manner, care being 
taken to tighten the mould. They continue to 
turn it every day and to salt it on one side of it in 
this manner for three weeks ora month. Gener- 
ally, to have a cheese sufficiently salted, there 
should be four or five parts to a hundred of its 





weight of salt; it is true, that in this quantity 
there is much lost. 

It happens sometimes, that with the greatest 
care taken one may not succeed in making these 
cheeses, and this may arise from circumstances 
independent of the will of the person who makes 
them. But, generally, by taking all the precau- 
tions of cleanliness, and in following exactly what 
has been said, especially, all that is relative to 
the different manipulations which take place 
whilst the cheese is in press, we may succeed. 

The salting exacts also some attention. In or- 
der to be successful, each time that the cheese is 
rubbed to spread the drops of water formed by 
the salt, the crust should be dry the next day, and 
take little by little from its consistency. When 
it does not easily dry, it should be rubbed with 
more force, so that the rubbing should penetrate 
the salt, because this forms round the cheese a 
crust, which prevents its penetrating the interior. 

When the paste has not been stirred and its 
division not been complete, nor the working well 
managed, the cheese has no holes, nor the neces- 
sary consistency. When, on the contrary, there 
has been too much pressure, the paste has no ad- 
herence, it crumbles, receives too much salt, and 
the cheese lasts but ashort time. France has an- 
nually a great quantity of these Gruyere cheeses. 
They are capable of being kept a very long time, 
with care and precaution, although generally they 
are consumed in a year after they are made. 

In the department of Jura, cheeses similar to 
those of Gruyere are made. They are called 
Vachetins and are made by the same process. The 
half-fat are sold under the name of Gruyere. It 
is inferior to it, although but a little; and there is 
no doubt but that more care would give it the 
same qualities, for the pasturage is al] that is de- 
sirable. However, too little is made to suffice for 
consumption. 





Q@ UERIES ON THE CULTURE OF CORN. 
To the Editor of the New England Famner. 

Srr,—I have read many communications on 
the culture of Indian corn, in your excellent 
Journal ; and in the last, one by Mr Daniel Chan- 
dler. Planting but little corn, I should like to 
pursue that course of culture, which will be the 
most productive of profit. Presuming on Mr 
Chandler’s ability, and disposition to instruct the 
ignorant, I venture to request that he would in- 
form me through the medium of your Farmer on 
the following particulars, viz. 

How he is located as to soil and climate? How 
long he lets his corn land Jay in sward? What 
depth he ploughs and furrows ? What depth, and 
at what time he plants ? The time of the first and 
last dressings ? Whether he tops the stalk, and at 
what season of its growth ? Is raising the earth 
round the corn a benefit? How he would apply 
coarse, barn, and hog yard manure? Whether the 
«“ Phinney corn,” is an early variety, and how I 
can procure one eighth of a bushel for trial ? What 
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kind of turnip seed he would prefer ? Whether 
the turnip seed might not be sowed before the 
last dressing and thereby covered ? &c. &c. 

Mr Editor, not being well practised in agricul- 
tural pursuits,as the above will plainly prove, I 
hope I shall be indulged, and my particular inguis- 
itiveness, not deemed impertinence. 

I would remark, that the land I cultivate is a 
light, and apparently rather cold loam, on a sub- 
stratum of sand and gravel to a great depth. 
Respecting different kinds, eight, ten, and twelve 
rowed corn, I can only say, that I have always 
found it growing promiscuously in my fields ; have 
planted, but could never keep it separate, and have 
found ten and twelve rowed ears on the same 
stalk. ZacwEus Hamuin. 

Barnstable, March 30, 1835. 





{From the New Hampshire Sentinel. ] 


Mr Epiror,—I have been cultivating a piece 
of Meadow or swamp land of about six acres, 
and have often been inquired of respecting the 
method of cultivation, aud expense, what the 
crops were, profits, &c. and if you think the fol- 
lowing worth a place in your paper you are at Jib- 
erty to print it. 

The swamp alluded to, when I bought my farm 
eighteen years ago, had been partly cleared, and 
was very wet, owing to the small brook that pass- 
ed through it being filled up with brush, &c. It 
produced some joint grass; but principally flags, 
hard hack, and moss. I first commenced by 
opening the brook, which drained it and killed all 
the flags and nearly all the grass; I then cut a 
ditch round a piece of about eighty square rods, 
cut of all the stumps and the most prominent 
bunches of moss, and after it was frozen, carted 
on two hundred and fifty loads of gravel, and lev- 
elled it; carted on ten loads of fall manure, and 
in the spring following, spread it, and sowed on 
oats,and grass seed. I had a good crops of oats, 
and the following season it was estimated by 
good judges, that we had twentyfive hundred of 
hay. The next year, I encircled about half an 
acre more witha broad ditch, cut the turf and 
moss into squares of twenty inches diameter each, 
and turned it over with a long prong hook, took 
out all the stumps and roots, leaving it as level as 
possible, and carted on two hundred loads of grav- 
el, and eleven of manure. In the spring follow- 
ing sowed on oats and grass seed, spreading on 
seventeen bushels of live ashes. I had a good 
crop of oats, and the next year one and a half 
tons best herds grass hay. The .next piece of 
about half an acre, I cultivated in the following 
manner :—After enclosing it in a ditch, I began 
on one side and cut the turf into squares, of about 
twenty inches in diameter each, piled them out of 
the way, and dug out the mud eight or ten inches 
deep, then cut out another tier of squares, turned 
them into the trench, dug down as before, and laid 
the mud on them, and in like manner until the 
piece was completed, taking out all the stumps, 
roots, &c.—the next spring planted it with pota- 
toes, manuring about the same as common on up- 
land: the potatoes yielding at the rate of three 
hundred bushels to the acre. After taking off the 
crop in the fall we levelled the mud, and in the 
winter carted on about twenty loads of gravel, ten 
of manure, and six of leached ashes, In the 


spring after, spread all as equal as possible, sow- 
ed oats and grass seed. The oats grew very large 





as did the grass the next season. The method 
last mentioned, I have adopted in cultivating the 
remainder of the old or cleared part of the mead- 
ow. Of the part covered with wood we measur- 
ed off one acre, cut a large ditch round it, cut by 
the roots all the wood and brush, carried off the 
wood and stumps, burned the brush, carried on 
sixteen loads of manure and in the spring follow- 
ing, laid out the manure a suitable distance on the 
top of the swamp, and planted it with potatoes, 
raised three hundred and fifty bushels. After the 
crop was off, we levelled it, taking out all the roots 
near the top of the swamp, and sledded on ten loads 
of leached ashes; in the spring following, spread 
them, sowed on oats and herds grass seed. The 
oats grew very large, and lodged down early so 
they did not fill. The grass took well ; and bids 
fair for a large crop next season. The remainder 
of the swamp I have cleared and planted in a like 
manner, last season. 

The expense of ditching, digging up, and turn- 
ing an acre of the old meadow in the way above 
described, is about thirtysix dollars. ‘The expense 
of cutting the wood and brush, from the acre 
above described, was twenty dollars. There were 
twentytwo cords of wood. I sold the wood, 
which paid for clearing. The profit of the pota- 
to crop, after paying the expense was about 
twenty dollars, Four acres of this land, 
(which by the way was all there was into 
grass then) produced the last season at twice 
cropping, asnear as could be estimated, sixteen 
tons of good herds grass hay. Should it be asked 
if this land will continue to be thus productive, I 
answer, it will not, without manuring. It will 
want atop dressing once in about three years. A 
mixture of horse manure, loam and ashes, with 
the mud, causes a fermentation, and produces 
rapid vegetation. The object of the above de- 
scription is two fold,—first, to answer the inquiry 
of numerous individuals, as stated above ; second- 
ly, hoping that it will come under the notice of 
some gentleman who has been cultivating this 
kind of land, who will be willing to publish the 
result of his experience: for I am fully of the 
opinion that this kind of land, when known, and 
properly cultivated, will be the most profitable we 
have. Joun Conant. 

Jaffrey, January 27, 1835. 





[From the Genesee Farmer.] 
LIME &c. FOR CORN. 

Our readers will find below an account of a 
large crop of corn raised by Mr Semmes, of Mary- 
land, the past season. The whole process pur- 
sued in the improvement of this land is not detail- 
ed, but we are led to understand, that the great 
product is in a considerable degree to be ascribed 
tothe use of a mixture of plaster and leached 
ashes. [aving ascertained the beneficial effects 
of this manure by repeated experiments, we feel 
ourselves well warranted in recommending the 
use of it to such of our readers as can procure it. 

Let leached ashes and plaster be mixed, in the 
proportion of two bushels of ashes to one of plas- 
ter, and let a small handful of the mixture be 
dropped in each hill of corn, covered with it, and 
the effect will be surprising, especially if a few 
rows are left in the field to which the manure is 
not applied, the difference will be visible and 
great throughout the season, and we doubt wheth- 
er this mode of manuring corn in the hill, is not 








the cheapest, in proportion to the profit, of any 
which can be applied. We beg our readers to 
make the experiment, and satisfy themselves, 
We have found unleached ashes equally good, 
when mixed with plaster in the same proportion, 
We have also found a similar application of slack. 
ed lime to each hill, highlyseadvantageous, and 
would therefore recommend it, especially to those 
who cannot procure the plaster. The following 
is the account referred to. 


Extract from the Journal of a gentleman who trq- 
velled for Agricultural information. 


Nov. 1st. 1834.—Visited Mr John Semmes, of 
St Mary’s county, Maryland, who informs us that 
his great crop of corn averaged upwards of twenty. 
five barrels the acre. Respectable judges of the 
county were appointed to ascertain the quantity of 
corn, and after having accurately measured one 
acre the corn was gathered and measured. The 
farm is uncommonly hilly. 

Process. —He prepares his ground by clover, 
the ground laid off from five by two and a half to 
three feet. The corn then dropped, three grains 
in the check, followed by persons who drop on 
the corn, or even if they are in advance of the 
corn-droppers, a handful of two-thirds leached 
ashes, and one-third plaster, mixed before it is 
dropped. Should the corn not come up regularly 
he drops one or two seeds more, as may be neces- 
sary. He’ gathers his seed corn from the field 
before gathering the crop, so as to have a choice of 
ears, He plants from the Ist to the 10th of April, 
and ploughs four inches deep.— T'ennessee Farmer 





DisEasEs oF SHeep.—Between the year 18]2 
and 1835, I was considerably in the sheep hus- 
bandry, and by purchase and sale frequently 
changed my flock, reducing and enlarging it as 
circumstancesoccurred. Twice I observed that 
many of my sheep were running at the nose. | 
took 

2 ounces of Scotch Snuff, 

4 an ounce of Red Oxide of Iron, 
reduced to a fine powder, and mixed intimately. 
This mixture I put into the bowl of a common 
smoking pipe, and on each occasion blowed a little 
of the mixture into each nostril of my sheep. It 
produced sneezing, and soon checked the running 
at the nose, and I never was troubled with it 
afterward. 

My sheep were several times observed to shed 
their wool,—to lose flesh, and appear dwindling 
and sickly. I took 

2 ounces Gamboge, 

1 ounce Saltpetre, 

6 quarts of Charcoal in powder, 

6 quarts common salt, 

1 ounce of scales of Iron from the black- 

smith’s block, 
reduced all to powder and mixed intimately. With 
this mixture I salted my sheep twice a week and it 
soon checked the shedding of wool. They throve 
and did well. 

The rationale I take to be as follows :—Iron is 
a powerful tonic, and where tone is properly 
maintained we seldom are troubled with worms; 
the Gamboge in the form here prescribed operates 
as an expectorant, promotes the discharge of the 
skin—the Saltpetre isa good diuretic, and carries 
off by the urine much offensive matter—the 
Charcoal is a powerful antiseptic, whether used 
internally or externally, and tends much to correct 
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any tendency to Gangrene, Murrain, Scab, or 
other morbid affections; and the common salt is 
added merely to induce the sheep to take it. This 
mixture has been used for the last ten or fifteen 
years With uniform success, 

" Perhaps it would be better to take half an 
ounce of sulphate of iron (or copperas,) and put it 
ona shovel till the water of crystallization is ex- 
pelled—then reduce to fine powder and mix with 
the snuff, to be used as above directed—but the 
acid, though it would act more speedily might 
perhaps be injurious. 

Whetler in these cases there were any worms 
inthe head or lungs, I am not informed, as no post 
mortem examination was held as 1 know of, but I 
conceive that the iron would reach every part of 
the system through the medium of the circulation, 
and by constringing the fibre, either expel or pre- 
vent the attacks of worms—at any rate I have 
found it effectual in preserving the health of my 
sheep. I believe it to be infallible in the disorders 
alluded to.— Genesee Farmer. 





ITEMS. 


AppLes Goop For Hocs.—We have been 
lately informed by farmers, who have tried the 
experiment, that apples are very good for fatten- 
ing hogs, and also sheep and cattle. They stated 
that the apples were better by being boiled before 
using, and that they were fully convinced, if em- 
ployed in this way, they are nearly if not quite as 
good for hogs or sheep, as an equal quantity‘of pota- 
toes. Sweet apples are the best of any kind, being 
most nutritious, but all kinds are good. 

If this is a fact, farmers will have no occasion 
to cut down their apple trees, though the total ab- 
stinence principles generally prevail; nor will 
they suffer any pecuniary loss from the want of a 
market for cider, for, if apples are worth as much 
or nearly as much, for hogs or sheep, as potatoes, 
surely it will be more profitable to have them con- 
sumed in this way, than to make them into cider. 
This subject is worthy of consideration —Hamp- 
shire Gazetle. 


PRESERVATION OF Bacon.—Sin: In ihe Gen- 
esee Farmer, of June 30, I noticed an article on 
the preservation of bacon, by means of charcoal, 
which meets my views perfectly. Charcoal is 
certainly one of the best antiseptics that we know 
of, and I think if run through a tanner’s bark 
mill, would be reduced about fine enough. An 
inch or two of the coal laid in the bottom of a 
cask or box, and the hams Jaid on it in close 
order, then covered with charcoal, then another 
layer of bacon covered in like manner, and so 
proceeding with another layer, covering each with 
charcoal, I think, it will be perfectly secure 
against any rancidity, taint or worms. 


Resutt or Know.eper. — Three farmers in 
the State of New Hampshire, who had attended 
a course of lectures on geology, and thereby be- 
came familiarly acquainted with the different 
kinds of minerals, afterwards purchased a quanti- 
ty of land abounding with the finest granite—a 
fact unknown to the owner of the soil — for 
$3000, the price asked for it. They have since 
been offered five hundred thousand dollars for the 


land. “ Facts are stubborn things.” Pittsburg 
Visiter. 


In one of his geological leetures at Boston, 
Professor Silliman mentioned that in the neigh- 





borhood of New Haven, there is a vein of beauti- 
ful green marble, the verde antique of the ancients 
which extended for several miles, some of which 
has been quarried at great expense, and used for 
tables and architectural ornaments. Mr S. con- 
sidered that at a future day this immense mass of 
green marble, probably the only one of the kind 
in the country, would be much prized. 


Bors 1n Horses.—lI have read your articles in 
the Farmer under this head, and though the senti- 
ments are quite discordant with common opinions 
on this subject, still I have no disposition to at- 
tempt their refutation. I have a remedy which I 
have seer applied in a number of cases of what 
are called Bots, with complete success. The pre- 
scription is as follows: Mix, in a convenient bot- 
tle, one pint of good vinegar and half a pint of 
good ashes. The horse should be previously pre- 
pared to reeeive the dose immediately on mixing 
it, as the effervescence produced by the acid of 
the vinegar and the alkali of the ashes will 
render it difficult to retain the compound 
many minutes after mixing. From one to three 
bottles will, I think, in all cases be found sufficient. 
I have known this medicine administered to 
horses apparently in the last stage of the disease, 
and have never known it fail of producing relief 
in less than ten minutes. The ashes should be 
sifted.— Genesee Farmer. 


Curing Burrer.—A writer signing himself 
“ Old Dutchess,” says, butter should be cured 
without the aid of water. “The practice I re- 
commend,” he says, “ from long experience, is 
as follows: When the butter comes from the 
churn, put it ina clean wooden bowl, and with a 
wooden butter ladle proceed to work it by break- 
ing it down at the sides antl turning off the whey 
which is separated in the process; at the same 
time strew on the salt by degrees, so that it be- 
come intimately incorporated. Continue working 
it thus until the buttermilk is apparently all work- 
ed out. Put it then by in a cold cellar till the 
next morning, by which time the salt is dissolved, 
when the ladle is to be again applied, and continu- 
ed as long as any buttermilk can be separated. 
The butter is then fit for use or laying down. 
For preserving, stoneware jars are preferable, as 
they impart no taste tothe butter and exclude the 
air. Pack down the butter without any salt be- 
tween the layers, and cover with two inches of 
strong brine, previously boiled, skimmed and suf- 
fered to become cold. If a scum should after- 
wards appear on the brine which will sometimes 
happen in damp cellars, renew the pickle. The 
impurities which rise to the surface while boiling, 
or are found in the residium at the bottom, are far 
greater than any one would suppose who is not in 
the habit of boiling his brine for meat, butter, &c. 
Butter thus manufactured and cured will keep a 
twelvemonth or more, perfectly sweet; and the 
rich delicacy of flavor imparted to that made in 
May or June, by the young herbage, willbe in a 
great measure preserved. It is compact, without 
being too adhesive, cuts with a smooth surface, and 


shows neither lumps of salt, buttermilk, nor crum- 


bles.".—.M. Y. Farmer. 


Fiour or Suiprery Exim. We have, says a 
correspondent of the United States Gazette, but 
to learn and obtain knowledge. Being in the 
country, a few days since, to visit a sick friend, I 
was shown an article entirely new te me, which 


for debilitated and sick persons. It was flour pre- 
pared by the shakers from slippery elm, and used 
the same as arrow root. One table spoonful of 
this flour, boiled in a pint of new milk, is excel- 
lent to feed infants weaned from the breast; they 
will not only fatten upon it, but it will prevent 
bowel complaint. It makes an easy and nutritious 
diet for consumptive and dyspeptic persons. 
From the character I received of it I presume 
that it only need be known to become of general 
use. It is sold by Isaac Thompson, druggist, 
corner of Market and Second streets, Philadel- 
phia.—JVestern Farmer. 


“ On the subject of harrowing in Clover Seed, 
in the spring, on winter wheat, I have for several 
years been in the practice of sowing my seed af- 
ter the ground gets so bard as not to be cut up by 
the tread of the team,—say the fore part of April 
in common years,—and then put on a common 
two horse harrow, and go once over. When the 
clover is in its first leaf from the seed leaf, I sow 
on one bushel of plaster to the acre ; and I have 
never lost a crop of clover since adopting this 
practice. Last spring I sowed about four bushels 
of seed; and in consequence of very windy 
weather, could sow but a little while in the morning. 
I did not finish until the first week in May, yet at 
harvest my clover covered the ground. If sowed 
and harrowed as above too early, and the season 
favorable for clover, it sometimes gets so large be- 
fore harvesting, that it is in the way of the scythe, 
or rather it cuts in with the wheat, which is a 
damage. 

“As tothe advantage or disadvantage to the 
wheat crop, I think it almost as beneficial as the 
first dressing of Indian corn.”— T'ennessee Farmer. 


Marte Svuear.—There is a great deal of this 
article manufactured in this State, and not a little 
in this country. The weather for the last week 
has been just the thing for our farmers, who are 
expecting to have a good supply of sugar and mo- 
lasses—that is to say, we have had freezing nights 
and thawing days. A considerable quantity of 
this article is carried to Boston, where it finds a 
ready market; some of it being as white and as 
valuable, as the best loaf sugar. It is used quite 
extensively by families who are so fortunate as to ° 
own a fine sugar lot. The molasses is of the first 
quality—a touch or two above the common. We 
are told by one farmer that he shall make about a 
thousand weight of sugar this season, and a barrel 
or two of molasses. There are some Juxuries in 
the country that are not known in the city—or if 
so, they are only to be had for love, or if purchas- 
ed at all, cannot be done “ without money and 
witliout price.” Among these are good apples, 
good cider, and maple sugar. If some of our 
metropolitan friends could see the streams running 
into the sugar buckets from the spouts that are let 
into the maple trees, we, as a Yankee, lose our 
guess, if their mouths would not water a little, 
that’s all—Claremont Eagle. 


Earty Letruce.—aAt the rooms of the Horti- 
cultural Society on Saturday March 7, and March 
14, we observed some heads of lettuce of very 
superior quality. ‘They were from the garden of 
Col. B.C. Howard, and are highly creditable to 
the skill and industry of the gardener; they were 
equal to any produced in the summer season, not- 
withstanding the extreme cold of the past winter. 





is said to be remarkably nutritious and palatable 


—Baltimore Farmer. 
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[From the New York Farmer.) 
SWINE. 


Mr Eprror,—To inquisitive minds facts are 
always instructive and valuable. “What man 
has done, man can do.” This is a lesson of the 
highest practical utility. The experiments of 
others excite competition, and their success en- 
courages and animates our exertions.. For these 
reasous I propose to give you, from my agricul- 
tural minutes, a few accounts of the success of 
some individuals in fattening swine. I shall not 
refer to any examples of hogs which lave been 
kept to an advanced age, and on account of their 
extraordinary size have been carried through the 
country for exhibition. Some of these have been 
of an enormous size. But I propose to give you 
the weight of some which have been fatted for 
consumption, and their weight when dressed for 
the market. I shall put down, where they are 
ascertained, the place and year where and when 
they have been raised, their owner’s names, their 
age, and weight. 

1815—Eli Cooley, Deerfield, Mass., killed 
eight. They were all of one litter,and were 19 
months old. Their weight is as subjoined—577, 
492, 520, 423, 492, 445, 405, 455—lbs. total, 3809. 

1823—P. Denton, Greenfield, N. Y., four 
pigs, 9 months 17 days, wt. 348, 318, 310, 308 
—total 

1824—Oliver Chickering, Shrewsbury, 
Mass. one, 19 months, 

G. Wheelock, do. one, 20 months, 

1825—Maskell Ware, Rhodestown, N. J. 
one, 

1825—Johnston, Bridgton, N. J. two 19 
months, 

1828—Enoch James, Deerfield, N. H. one 
18 months, 716 

1828—Smith, Hunterdon, N. J. five hogs, 
the oldest 12 months, four less than 11 
months; largest, 329 Ibs.; smallest, 268 ; 
weight of the whole, 

1829—Stacy Hall, Portsmouth, N. H. one, 


1284 


650 
584 


740 


1100 


1501 





22 months, 682 
This hog gained 500 Ibs in less than a year. 

He was of the Byfield breed. 

1830—Alanson Sessions, Cumberland, 
R. I. one, 675 
one, 645 

Richard Leisure, Swanzey, R. I. one, 20 

months, 712 
1831—John King, Medford, Mass., one, 

30 months, 726 
Samuel Dare, Salem county, N. J. one, 954 
Weight alive, 1074 lbs. 

D. Rowell, Madison, six hogs, wt. 427, 436, 

449, 483, 492, 538—total 9825 
Capt. Mackay, Weston, two hogs, 20 

months—wt. . 1218 
Farmer in Dunning street, N. Y. twenty- 

nine hogs, average wt. each, 400 
1832—Earl Stimson, Galway, N. Y. twen- 

ty hogs, average wt. each, 414 
1832—Asa Littlefield, Framingham, Mass., 

one, 18 to 19 months, 678 
1834—In Nantucket, Mass, one, 470 
Increase in 267 days, 295 lbs. 
1834—Sable Rogers, Springfield, Mass. 

one, 2 years old, 708 
1834—E. Thayer, Charlemont, Mass., one, 

12 months, 542 
1834— Pittston, Rensselaer county, 

N. Y. two, 15 months, 893 





1834— - 
14 months, 

1834—R. Benedict, Lagrange, Duchess 
county, N. Y. sixteen hogs, average each, 

1834—S. B. Clapp, Lagrange, one 10 mo. 

Called the Mocho breed : probably some 
local designation. 

1834—Andrew Lake, Sharon, Duchess 
county, N. Y., twentyone hogs, average wt. 

1834— Doty, Hempstead, L. I. two 
hogs, 14 months old, one, 

one 

The above were fed upon apples and milk 
through the last of the summer ; in the fall 
upon Indian meal, how prepared is not 
known. 

1834— 
two hogs, one, 

one, 

1835—Eben. Burrill, Jr., Lynn, Mass. 
Three hogs, age not ascertained, but _believ- 
ed not to exceed 19 months : 


one, 
“ 


Lansingburgh, N. Y. one, 
412 





333 
340 


351 





611 
578 





De Wolfe, Deerfield, Mass., 
432 
482 


492 
610 
743 


1845 


‘“ 


Total 
1825—Solomon Williams, Deerfield, Mass. 


one, 
“ 


482 
528 


Total, 1010 


Such results as the above are certainly remark- 
able and encouraging. Much, undoubtedly, of 
such success is owing to the particular breed of 
hogs: not a littleto the management and mode 
of feeding. In no branch of husbandry has 
there been greater and more acknowledged im- 
provement than in the race of swine, within in- 
deed the memory of most of us. This improve- 
ment, in the judgment of one of the most distin- 
guished butchers and packers of pork in Boston, 
has added hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
Massachusetts. The origin of the Byfield breed 
I perfectly well remember. A respectable friend 
of mine, living in Byfield, one of the parishes in 
Newbury, Mass., being at market one day in New- 
buryport, found a small Chinese boar pig, recent- 
ly arrived in a vessel from India or Canton; 
which he obtained and carried home in his pannier 
or market cart; for it was then common to carry 
meat to market in two large square baskets, hung 
on either side of the saddle, where the farmer 
rode. From this animal he propagated the stock 
with success, which has spread through the whole 
country, and even to Europe, under the same 
name. This could not have been far from the 
year 1790, and this good man and excellent far- 
mer is still living. Since that time various cross- 
es have been made, and other valuable breeds in- 
troduced into the country. Without question, 
the finest boar in appearance which I have ever 
seen is owned by David Hosack, Esq., M. D., at 
his magnificent establishment at Hyde Park on 
the Hudson ; whose superlatively fine stock of 
Improved Durham Cows, not surpassed, and 
when the number is considered, not equalled by 
any, Which have come under my observation, and 
whose admirable stock of pure Dishley bucks and 
ewes, reflect the highest honor upon his public 
spirit, and his truly patriotic liberality. Mr Caleb 


N. Bement, of Albany, the keeper of an excellent 
hotel in Market street, a spirited and intelligent 





farmer, as well as a courteous and attentive land. 
lord, has, through the kindness of Dr Hosack, q 
boar from his stock, which promises extremely 
well. He has likewise a cow from the improved 
stock, of I. Whitaker, of England, of most ex. 
traordinary excellence in appearance and product; 
and much other stock, deserving the attention and 
examination of every admirer of fine animals, 


Meadowbanks, Jan. 7, 1835. H. C. 





[From the Genesee Farmer.] 
FRUIT TREES GNAWED BY MICE, 

Some years agoI had two apple trees gnawed 
all round under the snow by the mice. Unwilling 
to lose them, I raised round them mounds of 
earth ; and both putting out roots above the gnawed 
parts, continued to grow, though with some 
diminution of vigor. I found after a few years, 
however, that they would never make good trees; 
they gradually declined, and both have long since 
disappeared from the orchard. 

I have seen atree which was treated in a differ- 
entmanner. The bark above and below the dam- 
aged parts, was connected together by strips of a 
live branch which were inlaid or grafted, so that 
the juice could descend through these strips, and 
deposit the new wood as formerly, on the lower 
parts of the tree. This prevented strangulation; 
and restored it to the full use of its roots. 

The important: difference between these two 
methods, should be better understood. In the 
first place, the tree loses the use of all its old 
roots, perhaps after the first season,—for the sap 
wood oralburnum in consequence of being un- 
covered, must soon Jose its vitality, and being in- 
capable of transmitting the sap from the root to 
the branches. All below the girdled part then 
must become useless. The tree is reduced to the 
situation of a cutting, depending for support en- 
tirely on its new roots; and as most of our fruit 
trees cannot be propagated in this manner, we are 
not to expect that these roots can act with the 
same vigor as those which originated from the 
primitive radical. The Chinese method of dwarf- 
ing trees will fully illustrate this position. A 
branch by girdling and moist earth is induced to 
put out roots ; it is then removed and planted ; but 
it always continues a dwarf, because it never ac- 
quires the strength and energy of the original 
tree. 

I would remark that the ease is different with 
the willow and the Lombardy poplar, cuttings of 
which root freely and grow vigorously. And fur- 
ther that when the bark of a fruit tree is partially 
and not entirely removed, the tree may often be 
saved by raising a mound of earth which prevents 
the lacerated parts from drying; and even when 
the bark is wholly gone and it is intended to con- 
nect the upper and lower lips of the wound by 
strips or grafts, the tree as soon as the injury is 
discovered, should be protected by earth ora plas- 
ter of some kind, from the drying effects of the 
sun and air. 





[ From the Tennessee Farmer. ] 
CLOVER. 

As the proper period is near at hand for sow- 
ing this, valuable grass, many of our readers will 
be desirous of obtaining information on the sub- 
ject, we have therefore thought it would be ac- 
ceptable to them, to receive the following obser- 
vations, chiefly derived from the actual experience 
of the editor. 
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ON THE PREPARATION OF THE LAND FOR CLOVER. 


Unless the richness of the land will cause them 
to lodge, clover should be sown amongst oats, or 
spring barley. The grain should be well plough- 
ed in, and the ground well harrowed, and the'clo- 
ver seed sown immediately after the harrow, and 
brushed in with a light brush, provided the grain 
j¢ not sown uutil after the hard frosts are over. If 
the grain be sown earlier, it will be safer to defer 
sowing the clover seed on it until the season shall 
be thus far advanced, because, though after hav- 
ing taken good root, the clover is a very hardy 
plant, yet when quite young it is liable to be_kill- 
ed, either by hard frosts, or by being exposed un- 
protected to the rays of the sun. In  favor- 
able seasons, it will come up well without 
brushing, but as, in case of a warm dry season, 
about the time of coming up, much of the seed 
will otherwise perish, and the crop be rendered 
too thin, it is much better to give them a slight 
covering with the brush. The better the soil is 
pulverised by the plough, harrow and brush, the 
better the seed will vegetate, and the more level 
oreven the surface the greater the facility in 
mowing. 

QUANTITY OF SEED. 


Almost universally, a false economy is practised 
in sowing grass seed of almost every descrip- 
tion in most parts of the United States. In this 
country, a bushel of clover seed is generally al- 
lowed to ten acres of land. If intended for pas- 
ture, or if the seed be remarkably good and the 
season very favorable, this quantity may be sufii- 
cient. But if designed for mowing, or if the seed 
be defective, as is often the case, or if the season 
should prove unfavorable, the farmer will find, 
that it would have been much more to his _inter- 
est, to have sown one and a half, or even two 
bushels of seed on ten acres. It is true, that 
generally, where one bushel only is sown on that 
quantity of land, the field will at mowing time 
appear to be well covered with grass, but on ex- 
amination, it will be found that the plants stand 
thin on the ground, that the stalks are too large 
and thick for good hay, and the quantity of grass 
to the acre much less, than it would have been if 
sown thicker, besides which, thin clover is much 
more apt to lodge, than that which is thick, by 
which, not only is the hay injured, but the mow- 
ing greatly impeded. 

SUBSEQUENT TREATMENT. 

As soon as the clover is up, if the land be not 
very rich sow half a bushel of plaster to the acre, 
this will have a powerful tendency to protect the 
young clover from drought and the heat of the 
sun, and thereby, to ensure the fields being well 
set with grass. It is true, if the land be rich, and 
the season favorable, the clover may stand well, 
without the aid of the plaster, but otherwise there 
will be great danger of losing the crop from the 
want of it. Most of the complaints we hear of 
clover not standing would have been prevented 
by plastering it as soon as it came up. 

After the grain is cut, it would be best not to 
pasture the field at all, but at all events, it should 
not be pastured with heavy stock, and only until 
the grain left is consumed, much young clover is 
greatly injured by excessive pasturing during the 
first season of its growth; and the loss thereby 
sustained greatly exceeds the profits of the 
pias obtained, besides the great injury to the 
and. 
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Should the weeds, or stubble, threaten to be in 
the way of the scythe at mowing time, let them 
be brushed down the preceding winter, or early in 
the spring, or let the roller be run over the field. 
After cutting the first crop for hay, which should 
be done when about half the heads have assumed 
a brown color, if the land be not rich, and the 
second crop he intended for seed, sow half a bush- 
el of plaster to the acre, soon after the hay is re- 
moved, the same quantity should have been sown 
the. April preceding on the first crop. After cut- 
ting the seed let nothing run on the field during 
the remainder of the year. 





CULTIVATION OF MADDER. 

There are consumed in the counties of Oneida 
and Otsego, by three manufacturing establishments, 
about two hundred and thirtyfour thousand pounds 
of Madder every three years. This article is dug 
from the ground once in three years. Suppose 
each acre produced from 1500 to 2000 lbs., but 
say the former, on a common soil, it would re- 
quire 156 acres of land to produce Madder for 
these establishments, and perhaps the remaining 
manufactories, cloth dressers, and families use half 
as much more, making in the whole 356,000 lbs., 
which at 15 cents per pound, the average price of 
best Dutch Madder for the last twelve years, is 
over $50,000. What a large sumto send to for- 
eign countries, for an article which can be culti- 
vated here as well as potatoes! I am well aware 
that less than 156 acres will produce the above 
amount; as, according to the quality of the land 
and cultivation, it will produce from 1500 to 2000 
pounds of dry Madder, I think it would produce 
2000 pounds on land that will yield in a good 
year 50 bushels of corn to the acre—The whole 
cost of cultivation on rich deep loam, say sandy 
loam, digging, washing, drying, grinding, rent of 
land, seed, and interest of money, at 2000 pounds 
to the acre, will, not exceed 7 cents per pound. 
There are without doubt, on most farms in these 
counties, a few acres of land at least suitable for 
the cultivation of this article. I consider that the 
demand will be for years unlimited; as there is 
not as yet in the circle of my acquaintance, more 
than twentyfive acres under cultivation, nine of 
which are under my management. The price of 
American Madder, for the three past years, has 
averaged about 23 cents, wholesale. The time 
for digging, as is also for selling the top roots, or 
seed, is from the 15th of September to the 15th 
of October ; the price at this time is $3 per bush- 
el, by the quantity. These top roots, are buried 
in the fall like potatoes, and planted the following 
spring in drills, six feet apart between the drills, 
(giving room for a crop of potatoes the first year,) 
and 12 or 18 inches apart inthe drills. It is bet- 
ter to purchase the seed in the fall, as it will bear 
transportation much better when the buds are not 
much started,—and the price is considerably low- 
er. The bottom roots are also dug at this time, 
and washed, (or rinsed, if dug from a light soil,) 
dried, &c. Ihave,of three years old roots, un- 
engaged, 150 bushels, or enough to plant from 23 
to 25 acres. 

Mr James Eaton, of Winfield, Herkimer coun- 
ty, is a successful cultivator and an honorable deal- 
er in the article. There are also others, so that 
applicants can be supplied to a considerable 
amount. For more particular information, as to 


the cultivation of Madder, see “ Phinney’s Calen- 
dar, or Western Almanac, for 1834,”—also a com- 





ee _i”F 
munication in the Cultivator for August, in which 
is stated my success in the cultivation of this root 
for two or three years past. 

As itis not the intention of the subscriber to 
offer any remarks to the public but what he be- 
lieves are founded in truth, he respectfully invites 
editors of newspapers devoted to agriculture and 
manufactures, to copy some portion of the above 
into their respective papers—also other editors 
who may consider the subject important to the 
public. y 

A small package of ground Madder will be sent 
on application, to the care of the President, or 
Committee of any agricultural society in the 
State previous to their annual fair, for the inspec- 
tion of members interested.—M. Y. Cultivator. 





Giving sTRENGTH TO Tureap, &c.— The 
lixivium of oak bark has been employed for 
scarcely any other purpose than that of the 
tanher, and yet it is applicable to.a great variety 
of uses. If thread, cords, nets, coarse linen, &c. 
be steeped in it, they acquire greater firmness and 
durability. Fishermen have long resorted to this. 
Nothing is more apt to spoil than skins, and yet 
this preserves them. It is the same with hempen 
and linen cloth. They contain much gummy and 
resinous matter, which with tanning forms an en- 
velope, and thus adds to their durability. Linen 
ought not to steep more than eight or ten days in 
this solution ; it acquires a very brown color. 
When this color fades the operation may be re- 
peated. 

The best method of preserving nets and cord- 
age is the following: dissolve two pounds of 
Flemish glue in fifteen gallons of water—dip the 
nets, &c., in this solution, and then steep them in 
a strong solution of oak or chestnut bark,—the 
tannin combines with the gelatin, and forms, be- 
tween the fibres of the hemp, a solid net work 
which adds great strength to the cords. Any 
bark which contains tannin may be employed . in 
making a decoction: so bones, parings of skins, 
remains of fish, &c. and generally all substances 
containing gelatin may be used in making gelati- 
nous solution. Fishermen who throw away ge- 
latinous fish, may use them for this purpose.— 
Jour. des Connais. Usuelles. 


CuRE FOR THE wHooPInc Coven. — Take 
one fourth of a pint of sweet olive oil, the same 
quantity of common leeks—cut them fine, and 
simmer them moderately, two or three hours ; add 
honey sufficient to make it palatable ; half a table 
spoonful a portion for an adult. If taken four or 
five times it will, ina few days, remove this dis- 
tressing disorder. 


Inx.—The bark of the chestnut is said to con- 
tain twice as much tan as that of the oak, and 
gives with sulphate of iron a beautiful black ink. 
The color which this tan produces is less liable to 
change hy the sun and rain, than that produced 
by sumac. 


A pair of fat Cattle owned by Mr I. C. Bates, 
weighed the other day, four thousand three hundred 
and forty pounds! Mr Bates is one of the best 
practical farmers among us. His sheep, horses and 
cattle are of the finest breeds, and he understands 
all about these matters. He is a real workingman, 


none of your spurious pretendets—.Vorthampton 





Courier. 
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FARMER’S WORK. 

An easy and cheap method of raising Potatoes.—“ On 
aneven and smooth piece of mowing or pasture land, 
make deep single furrows, with a plough, at three feet 
distance. Fill these furrows with rye (or any other) 
straw, and drop your potatoes, six or eight inches apart, 
on the straw. Then with aghoe cover the potatoes, by 
turning down the ploughed furrows upon them. They 
will require no more attention till they are grown; ng 
heeing will be necessary. The same land may be used 
as*a pasture for sheep, as those animals -will not eat, nor 
materially injure the tops of the potatoes.” 

This article was published in the N. E. Farmer, vol. 
ii. p. 350, and it is there added, “ the writer is informed 
that this method is practised with success, in the towns 
of Winchester and Swanzey, in New Hampshire.” — 
Since the above was published [in May, 1834], we 
have no recollection of seeing or hearing anything fur- 
ther relative to the mode of planting potatoes therein 
described. We think it probable that there may be ad- 
vantages in growing potatoes and pasturing sheep on 
the same land. If so, we will be much obliged to Messrs 
A., B., C., &c. to the end of the alphabet, if they, or 
any of them, will try the experiment, and communicate 
its results for publication in the N. E. Farmer. We 
would, moreover, beg leave to suggest one or two alter- 
ations, perhaps improvements, in the process. In the 
first place, supposing, goodman cultivator, you should 
try fallen leaves, or the mould produced by the decom- 
position of fallen leaves from an adjacent wood lot, as 
substitutes for straw, to place in the furrow in which 
your potatoes are to be planted. Fallen leaves, taken 
from the woods, are recommended by a correspondent 
of the Bath Society, in England. Leaves for manuring 
potatoes, according to that writer, cause them to be 
much more mealy, and of a finer flavor than when they 
are produced by the application of manure from stables 
or barn yards. But we should be apprehensive that the 
seed potatoes, if bedded or surrounded by leaves, would 
not vegetate freely, and that they might be injured by 
drought. We would, therefore, advise not to apply 
leaves to potatoes in hills or drills till after about an 
inch of soil has been laid over the planted roots. If 
unrotted manure be laid immediately over or under the 
seed, either of potatoes or corn, the plants are liable to 
be injured by drought. 

These directions may secm needlessly minute, bat 
inggriculture as well as in other arts, great effects 
often depend on small causes. Even the position of a 
seed potato in its hill is an object of importance. 
That eminent cultivator, T. A. Knight says “ when 
the planter is anxious to obtain a crop within the least 
possible time, he will find the position in which the tubers 
are placed to vegetate#by no means a matter of indif- 
ference ; for these being shoots or branches, which have 
grown thick instead of elongating, retain the disposition 
of branches to propel the sap to their leading buds, or 
points most distant from the stems of the plants 
of which they once formed parts. If the tubers be 
placed with their leading buds upwards, a few very 
strong and very early shoots will spring from them ; 
but if their position be reversed, many later and weak- 
ershoots will be produced; and not only the earliness 
but the quality of the produce in size will be much 
affected.”’—Hort. Trans. iv. p. 448. 

Elder boughs for Sheep, §c.—A correspondent with 
the signature B. from Bridgeport observed, “ Instead of 
tar, turpentine, resin, and spirits of turpentine, in mid 











winter, and towards spring, when sheep are looking for 
some green thing, and finding none, | give them elder 
boughs, which they feed on with sufficient avidity for 
medicinal purposes, and thus, I think, very much pro- 
mote their health and appetite. If any of the above 
things are absolutely necessary, though | do not know 
for what particular complaints they are recommended, 
I should prefer the resin in powder, as that may correct 
the cough, which often prevails among old and poor 
sheep ; and I know it to be a remedy for the heaves, by 
giving to the horse a table spoonful, with the same 
quantity of nitre finely powdered, and given once a 
day in his mess. I have several times stopped the dis- 
ease, when coming on in three successive days.” 

Preservaticn of Lambs from Vermin.—An ointment 
made of gun powder, brimstone, and common grease, 
applied behind the necks of the lambs, will infallibly 
preserve them from all kinds of ‘vermin. The quantity 
requisite is so small, that sixpenny worth is sufficient to 
dress two hundred lambs.— French paper. 

Early Potatoes.—A writer for the Ellsworth Courier 
recommends the following method of raising early po- 
tatoes, “Take as many potatoes as you wish to plant 
for early ones, put them in a box or barrel, well mixed 
in with dry loam and horse manure mixed together, 
then put themin an ash hole, or some warm place in 
the sun, covered from the rain, there let them remain un- 
til the sprouts are from one to two inches long, by which 
time the ground will become warm as well as the season 
—have your ground prepared, made good and well ma- 
nured ; then take your potatoes, very carefully cut, or 
plant whole as you please, but do not injure the sprouts, 
and be careful to cover with light earth, and as soon 
as they are up an inch or two hoe them carefully, and 
in this way you may have potatoes by the 15th or 20th 
of July, and you get an early kind by the 4th.” 

This plan we believe, would answer well as a substi- 
tute for a hot bed, to force the early growth of potatoes, 
when cultivators are not accommodated with this use- 
ful appendage to a farm as well as a garden. 





Stories about Gemeral Warren &c.—By a Lady of 
Boston. 

Situated as we are in this emporium of literature, 
where authors and reviewers are almost as abundant as 
rain drops in an equinoctial storm, and our paper devo- 
ted to specific objects, we have neither room, leisure, 
nor occasion to give critiques or notices of works is- 
suing from the American press, unless they relate to 
Agriculture or Rural Economy. Still the little book 
with the above title has claims to attention, which no 
patriot can overlook without forfeiting every pretension 
to be considered a friend to liberty and his country. 

We cannot too frequently recur to the noble senti- 
ments, moral and physical courage, unexampled priva- 
tions, as well as heroic deeds of the revolutionary wor- 
thies to whom under divine Providence we are indebted 
for our Independence and existence as a nation. And 
among the most high minded and intrepid, and able, 
and disinterested champions of American freedom, the 
ImmortaL Warren stands pre-eminent. From infan- 
cy his name has, with us, been associated with all that 
is magnanimous in patriotism and praiseworthy in he- 
roism; and in consequence of its melancholy associa- 
tions, it has inspired an interest, scarcely less thrilling 
than thatof Wasuineton. Never wasa nobler sacri- 
fice, self immolated, on the altar of liberty than that of 
General Warren ; and never was a nobler sentiment 
expressed than fell from his lips according to the motto 
of these “ storres,” which is as follows : 

‘«¢ When Gen. Warren’s mother first saw him after 





his escape from the battle at Lexington, she entreated 
him, with tears in her eyes, not again to risk a life go 
dear to her and so necessary to his country. ‘ Where. 
ever danger is, dear mother,’ was his reply, ‘ there 
mus your son be, now is no time for one of America’s 
children to shrink from the most hazardous duty, | 
will either see my country free, or shed my last drop of 
blood to make her so.’”’ 

This work contains the only copy we have seen of an 
** ORATION DELIVERED, IN Boston, Marcu 6, 17%, 
BY Dr JosrrpnH WaRREN, IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 
EVENING OF THE FIFTH OF Marcu, 1770. This alone 
is worth ten times the price of the book, which may be 
obtained at the bookstore of James Loring, 132, Wash- 
ington Street. 





Woot Growers’ Fatr.—The Franklin Mercury 
recommends the establishment in some convenient town 
in the interior, of a general wool market. The plan 
proposed is in accordance with the Fairs in Europe, 
where, on an appointed day, all interested cither as sell- 
ers or buyers come together, and the business of the 
year is done upat once. The wool trade of ourcountry 
is becoming of great importance, and the mode of car- 
rying it on, must of course soon assume more system 
and order. 


Woor.—This article has been so low during the win- 
ter, that most of our farmers have kept it on hand, with 
the expectation it would ere long bring a higher price. 
The demand for domestic wool has however been greater 
within a few weeks, and several lots have been disposed 
of in this vicinity at a higher price than heretofore. 
We have heard of seventyfive cents being offered for 
Saxony wool during the last week. We annex the 
latest sales. Prime or Saxony fleece lb. 65a 75; Amer- 
ican full blood, washed 55 a 60; do. three quarters do. 
50 a55; do. one half do. 42 or 48; one quarter and 
common 36 a 42; superfine northern pulled lambs’ 55a 
60; No 1 do. 45250; 2 do. 30a 33; 3 do. 25a 30c.— 
Clarcmont, VN. H. Eagle. 


AppoinTMENTs BY THE Lt. Governor anp Counci. 
—The following re-appointments have been made, lim- 
ited to the term of five years, under the provisions of 
the Act of March 27, 1835, entitled “an Act limiting 
the tenure of the office of Inspector’’:— 

John B. Wells of Boston, Inspector General of Beef 
and Pork. 

Solomon D. Townsend of Boston, Inspector General 
of Pot and Pearl Ashes. 

Edmund Wright of Boston, Inspector General of 
Butter and Lard. 

John Dodd of Boston, Inspector of Tobacco for Bos- 
ton and Charlestown. 

- Joseph Meigs of Rochester, Inspector General of 
Salt, for all the counties excepting Bristol, Barnstable 
and Dukes. 

Samuel Leonard, of New Bedford, Inspector General 
of Salt, for the county of Bristol. 

Elijah Cobb of Brewster, Inspector General of Salt, 
for the counties of Barnstable and Dukes. 


Warnine To Newsparer Tuieves.—A man named 
Cyrene Payne was taken before the Police Court last 
Saturday afternoon, under a charge of stealing a copy 
of the Evening Gazette, and of the Evening Mercantile 
Journal, from the door of Benjamin Bradley, Temple 
street. He produced testimonials of good character 
heretofore, but was sentenced to pay a fine of $5 and 
costs. If not paid within ten days, to three months in 
the House of Correction—from which sentence he ap- 
pealed.— Mercantile Journal. 
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Newburyport Agricultural Warehouse and 
SEED STORE. 


Tue subscriber, Agent for the New England Secd Store, 
has received a full assortment of Garden and Flower Seeds, 
raised and put up expressly for the New England Seed Es- 
tablishment, in papers with their labels on them, with directions 
for cultivating, §c. warranted of the growth of 1834, 

Also received from the Agricultural Warehouse, Boston, 
and Manufacturers, a general assortment of Ploughs, Cultiva- 
tors, Hay Cutters, Hay Kuives, Hoes, Garden Hoes, Manure 
Forks, Shovels, Spades, Churns, 4c. ‘The above establish- 
ment was opened by the subscriber last Spring, and arrange- 
ments made to be constantly supplied with all kinds of Gar- 
deo and Farming ‘tools, including those of the Dairy, which 
he offers at manufacturers’ prices. WM. HILL, 

No. 3, South Row, Market Square. 

Newburyport, April 1. 3t* 





4000 APPLE TREES 
For sale by the subscriber, at Fresh Pond, in Cambridge ; 
consisting of Baldwins, Russetts, Porters, Rivers, Siberian 
Crahs, and Blue Pearmains. The trees are four years from 
the bud aud are probably the best in Massachusetts. 
JONAS WYETH. 
Cambridge, April 8. 





WANTS A SITUATION. 
Aw experienced Gardener, well acquainted with all the 


branches of gardening, wants a situation—good reference can 
be made. Address R. E. at this office. April 8. 





SILVER FIRS, &c. 
Wittiam Many of Bangor, Me. will execute at short no- 
tice orders for Silver Firs, Evergreens, gc. well packed and 
in good order. April 8. 





FOR SALE, or To Let for the Season. 
The celebrated Srattions, Highlander and Dey of Algiers. 
Also—six thorough bred Durham improved Short Horned 


Butts. Also—a number of Heifers and Cows of the same 
breed, for sale. Inquire of RALPH WATSON, East Wind- 
sor, Conn. April 8. 





GROUND PLASTER, 
From the Lubec Manufacturing Co. in casks of 500 Ibs. 
each, consiantly on hand and for sale by GEO.CLARK & 
CO. No. 9, T Wharf. april 8. 





HORTICULTURAL REGISTER & GARDENER’s 
MAGAZINE, 
For April, this Day published. 

Coxrents.—1. Gladiolus cardinalis, (with a colored plate) 
—2. On the cultivation of Cypress Vine and other tender an- 
nuals—3. On the culture of Milk-weed—4. Importance of 
Experimental Horticulture—5. On the Grape and the Manu- 
facture of Wine—6. On the cultivation of Quick Set Hedges 
in this country—7. On Hedges—8. Rose-Bugs—9. Notices of 
the newest and best Fruits and Vegetables—10. Pinus Lam- 
bertiana—11. Massachusetts Horticultural Society—12. Gar- 
deners’ Work for April. 

Subscriptions received at this office. 

April 1. GEO. C. BARRETT. 





KALMIAS, AZALEAS, &c. 


Tre subscriber will furnish Kalmia latifolias and Azalea 
nudifloras in bundles of 25 each, packed in moss, at the rate 
of $12,50 per hundred, delivered at Geo. C, BARRETT’s 
Seed Store, who is agent, at short notice. Also, a great vari- 
ety of indigenous and exotic shrubs, and herbaceous plants 

Lancaster Garden, March 27. JOS. BRECK. 





AGENCY IN CONCORD, N. H. 


WiiuiaM Kenr has accepted the agency of the New Eng- 
land Seed Establishment, and has received a full assortment of 
GaRDEN and FLoweER SEEDS neatly papered up, with direc- 
tions for cultivating, &c. on each paper. ‘These Seeds are 
warranted, being raised in gardens connected with the above 
establishment. 

Concord, N. H. March 24, 1835. 





IMPORTED VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

Lone Southgate Cucumber, Long Ridge do. Gherkin do. 
Superior Scarlet Radish, a small quantity new Giant Marrow 
Peas, Skillman’s fine netted Melon, Yellow Liverpool Tur- 
nip, Purple Egg Plant, early and Jate Cauliflowers, early and 
large Cape Brocoli, ete. Just received by G. C. BAR- 
RETT, New England Seed Store. march 18. 





NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST. 

Grorcr C. Barrett and Russrit, Optorne & Co. 
Boston, have now in press, and will publish in a few weeks, the 
second edition, greatly enlarged and improved, of the NEW 
AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, or an account of the most val- 
uable fruits of all climates, adapted to cultivation in the United 
States, with their history, uses, modes of culture, inanagement 
&e. Also, useful vegetables, ornamental forest trees, shrubs, 
and flowers, silk, bees, &c. By Wittiam Kenrick. 





AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


COMPLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONOMIST. 

Grorce C. Barrett and Russet, Goiorne & Co. 
have in press a new edition of the Complete Farmer and Rural 
Economist, by Tuomas G. Fessenpex, Editor of the 
New England Farmer, revised and improved with considerable 
additions. The first edition was published last season, and 
was sold within a few months of the publication. This rapid 
sale, and the sentiments universally expressed by those who 
have read the work, show that the public place a high value 
uponit. The new edition will be ready for delivery about he 
first of April. Cf 





EXTRA EARLY PEAS. 

The Earliest Dwarf Pea grows about 20 inches high, is a 
good bearer and decidedly the earliest known. The seed of- 
fered by the subseriber was raised expressly for the New kng- 
land Seed Store, near Canada line. 

Market Gardeners and others will be supplied with large or 
small quantities if applied for early in the season. 

jan 7. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET, 

A valuable Farm situated in Medford, about five miles from 

this city, well calculated for a milk, vegetable and fruit farm, 

or would be let on shares, provided a temperate man should 
wan’ the same. 

For further particulars apply at this office. 





m 11. 


GRIST MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE. 

A grist mill, with geering complete, built in the best manner, 
and has been running but a very short time—stones 5 feet 6 
inches diameter—runner 19 inches thick—removed for the 
accommodation of other machinery, 

One runner, 5 feet diameter, 17 inches thick. 

Two driving wheels, partly worn, with pinious and spindles. 

A pair of mill stones, superior grit, 4 feet 8 inches diameter, 
runner 18 inches thick, with the requisite iron work. 

The above will be sold low, if immediate application is made 
at _ —e room of the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

are 








TREES FOR SALE, 

Ar W. Buckminster’s Nursery, Framingham :—Apple 
trees, Cherry trees, Pear trees, Peach trees, Rock maple and 
Larch trees, 

Also, Isabella Grape Vines, all of the first quality, at cus- 
tomary prices. as march 4, 





IMPROVED SHORT HORNED STOCK. 
To be sold, a number of fine animals, from the breed of 
Denton, Admiral, Wye Comet, &c. Apply to A. GREEN- 


woop, on the Welles farm, near Doctor Codman’s Meeting- 
House, in Dorchester. feb. 25 





WINSHIPS’ NURSERIES—BRIGHTON. 

THe Messrs Winship of the Brighton Nurseries would 
now give notice that the addition to their collection of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, etc., enables them to offer to 
the public an unusual variety of the different kinds of large 
size and undoubted excellence. 

GEO. C. BARRETT at the Farmer office is ‘their agent 
and all orders through him will receive prompt and faithful 
attention. march 18. 





KENRICK NURSERIES IN NEWTON, 

Wn. Krwrick proprietor of the Newton Nurseries has 
established the agency of his nurseries at the New England 
Farmer office, Boston. and all orders for Trees, Plants, Shrubs, 
ete., left with G. C. BARRETT will be immediately attend- 
ed to, Catalogues gratis on application to Mr Barrett. 

march 18. 


NANKIN & CANTON STRAW CARPETING. 
Evian Stone Brewer, No. 414 Washington street, has 
constantly on hand a large assortment of Straw Carpeting, of 
various qualities and widths, among which are— 
2500 yards superfine Nankin, 6-4 
2000 do. do. do, 5-4 
3500 do. Canton do. 6-4 
4500 do. do. do. 5-4 
lcase German Table Mats, anew and superfine 
April 1: 





article. 





TO NURSERYMEN. 

The subscriber wishes to relinquish the charge of his exten- 
sive Nurseries to a tenant, or share it with a competent associ- 
ate. A green house is contemplated as an appendage to the 
establishment. O. FISKE. 

Worcester, March 16, 1835. 


GRAPE VINES & PLUM TREES. 
IsABELLA and Catawba of extra size and Red and White 
Chasselas Grapes, and of the foreign varieties. 
Atso—Plum trees of vigorous growth and of the most ap- 
proved kinds, for saleby SAMUEL POND, Cambridgeport 
Orders may be left at the N. E. Farmer Office. march 18, 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


E. Stepman, Newburyport, has for sale an excellent collec- 
tion of Garden and Flower Seeds, wholesale and retail. 
April 1. 











PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 























FROM To 
Appes, Baldwin, ° barrel | 300} 350 
Beans, while, . bushel| 250] 262 
BEEF, mess, (new) , ; 4 barrel | 11 00 | 11 50 
Cargo, No. 1. : ‘ My Coke 9 50} 10 00 
prime, ‘ ‘ ‘ ° i 700; 725 
Breswax, (Americ n) ‘ . | pound 20 23 
Lurrer inspected, No.1, . 4 = 14 16 
Cuerrsk, new milk, . ‘ . 8) i) 
skimmed milk, 9 33) 6 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, " 4) 45 
southern, geese, ” 35] 39 
Fiax, American, ‘ - 10 ll 
FLAXSEED, R ; bushel | 125! 130 
FLour, Genesee, cash barrel | 562] 575 
Baltimore, Howard street, 2 562) 575 
Baltimore, wharf, “i 5 50| 562 
Alexandria, . $ = 525) 550 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow . bushel 82 83 
southern yellow, ” 68 77 
white, ‘ - 72 73 
Rye, northern, ‘ ‘ ” 85 90 
Barley, . : m . ¢ 63 65 
Oats, nor hern,. (prime) * ei 48 50 
Hay, best English, . ee a ton | 18 00} 19 50 
eastern screwed, . ‘ ” 12 50 | 13 00 
hard pressed, . : ‘ . 14 00 | 15 00 
Honey, ‘ ‘ ' . gallon 37 42 
Hops, Ist quality ; ; . | pound 12 13 
2d quality . teas e 
Lanrp, Boston, Ist sort, . ‘ ” 9 10 
southern, Ist sort, - 8 9 
LEATHER, siaughter,sole, . . . 19 20 
do. upper, - 12 14 
dry hide, sole, ae 16, 18 
do upper, . 18 2U 
Philadelphia, sole... as 27; 29 
Baltimore, sole, . " 25, 27 
Lime, best sort, 4 : ‘ : cask | 110} 112 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . barrel | 20 00 | 21 00 
Navy, mess, . ; a : os 16 00 | 17 00 
bone, middlings, - 8| 8 50 
Serns, Herd’s Grass, . .  «. |bushel| 225} 250 
Red Top, ‘ g das . 77| 100 
Red Clover, northern pound 84 9 
White Dutch Honeysuckle, . 5 25 30 
TALLOow, tried, . ‘ - . ewt. | 7 50 8 00 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 65 75 
American, full blood, washed, ” 55 60 
do. 3-4ths do, vd 50 55 
de. 1-2 do. 42 48 
do. 1-4 and common e 36 42 
Native washed ; * i 38 60 
« (Pulledsuperfine, . 6g 55 40 
so | istLambs, . . a 45 50 
S242d = do. a7. ok - 30 33 
SE|3d do, . . « 25| 30 
a Ist Spinning, . ° we 35 40 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. 
less per |b. 








—_——_—<< 80. OO 
PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 


Hams, northern, : . pound; 10| 12 

southern, . ° % & 
Pork, whole hogs, ; " " 7 
PouLTRY, . ° é a 10} 14 
Burrer, (tub) . a . ‘is 16} 17 

lump ; ° - 

EcGs, . : ‘ dozen| 18] 20 
PoTaToEs, “9 - bushel! 37] 50 
CIDER, ‘a . 4 barrel | 2 75| 3 00 




















BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mownpay, Aprit 6, 1835. 
[Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. ] 

At market 345 Beef Cattle, 23 pairs Working Oxen, 
14 Cows and Calves, 225 Sheep}and 400 Swine—about 
40 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—Sales were quick and last 
week’s prices were fully sustained ; we quote to corres- 
pond, viz.a few pairs at something above our quota- 
tions (say 12 a 25c); prime at 33 a 34s 6d; good at 30 
a 32s 6d; thin at 24 a 28s. 

Working Oxen—We noticed sales at $99, 95, 90, 73, 
60 and $55. 

Cows and Calves—Sales were effected at $20, 25, 27, 
28, 30, 38 and $45. 

Sheep—We noticed sales at 24, 30, 36, 39s, and a few 
extraordinary fine at 54s. 

Swine—Sales brisk; five or six hundred more could 
have been readily sold ; lots to “ peddle’’ were generally 
taken at 4 for sows and 6 for barrows, with the addition 
of a small premium ; at retail, 6 for sows and 7 for bar- 
rows ; large sizes (say 100 to 125) $ to Ic less. 


‘ 
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THE MOTHER. 
BY MRS L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

*< It may be Autumn, yea Winter, with the woman,—bnt with 
the nother, as a mother, it is always Spring.”—Sermon of the Rev. 
Thomas Cobbett, at Lynn in 1665. 

I saw an aged woman bow 
To weariness and care, 

Time wrote his sorrows on her brow, 
And ’midst her frosted hair. 


Hope, from her breast had torn away 
Its rooting scathed and dry, 

And on the pleasures of the gay 
She turned a joyless eye. 


What was it that, like sunbeam clear, 
O’er her wan features run, 

As, pressing toward her deafened ear, 
I named her absent son ? 


What was it ? Ask a mother’s breast, 
Through which a fountain flows 
Perennial, fathomless and blest, 
By winter never froze. 


What was it? Ask the King of kings, 
Who hath decreed above 

That change should mark all earthly things, 
Except a mother’s love. 





THE ALBATROS. 

It is pleasing to observe this superb bird sail- 
ing in the air in graceful and elegant movements, 
seemingly excited by some invisible power—for 
there is rarely any movement of the wings seen, 
after the first and frequent impulse given, when 
the creature elevates itself in the air—rising and 
falling as if some concealed power guided its va- 
rious motions, without any muscular exertion of 
its own—and then descending and sweeping the 
air close to the stern of the ship, with an inde- 
pendence of manner, as if it were ¢ monarch of all 
it surveyed.’ It is from the very little muscular 
exertion used by these birds that they are capa- 
ble of sustaining such long flights without repose. 

‘The largest albatros shot by Mr Bennet dur- 
ing this voyage measured fourteen feet, but we 
have seen distinct accounts of specimens reaching 
across the wings to full twenty feet. He _ pro- 
ceeds to say : 

When seizing an object floating on the water, 
they gradually descend with expanded or up- 
raised wings, or sometimes alight, and float like a 
duck on the water while devouring their food ; 
then they skim the ocean with expanded wings, 
as they run along for some distance, until they 
again soar in mid air, and recommence their er- 
ratic flights. It is interesting to view them, dur- 
ing boisterous weather, flying with, and even 
against the wind, seeming the ‘ gayest of the gay’ 
in the midst of howling winds and foaming 
waves. 

To watch the flight of these birds used to af- 
ford me much amusement, commencing with the 
difficulty experienced by them in elevating them- 
selves from the water. ‘To effect this object, they 
spread their long pinions to the utmost, giving 
them repeated impulses as they run along the sur- 
face of the water. Having, by these exertions, rais- 
ed themselves above the water, they ascend and 
descend, and cleave the atmosphere in various di- 
rections, without any apparent muscular exertion. 





How then, it may be asked, do these birds exe- 
cute such movements ? The whole surface of the 
body, in this, as well as, I believe, most, if not 


all, the oceanic tribes, is covered by numerous’ 


air-cells, capable of a voluntary inflation or dimi- 
nution, by means of a beautiful muscular appara- 
tus. By this power the birds can raise or depress 
themselves at will; and the tail, and great length 
of the wing, enable them to steer in any direction. 
Indeed, without some provisions of this kind to 
save muscular exertion, it would be impossible for 
these birds to undergo such long flights without 
repose, as they have been known to do; for the 
muscles appertaining to the organs of flight, al- 
though large in these birds, are evidently inade- 
quate in power to the long distances they have 
been known to fly, and the immense length of 
time they remain on the wing, with scarcely a 
moment’s cessation. 

When several species of the albatros, as well 
as petrels and other oceanic birds, are about the 
ship at the same time, no combats have been seen 
to take place between them ; but on the death of 
one the others soon fall upon and devour it.— 
Quarterly Review of Bennet’s New South Wales. 





Tue Farmer.—There is not a more indepen- 
dent being in existence than the farmer. The 
veal farmer; he who attends strictly to the duties 
of his profession; who keeps everything about 
him snug ard tidy, and’ who seeks every opportu- 
nity to introduce such improvements of the day 
as will tend to add beauty and worth to his farm. 
Such a farmer is always happy and independent, 
and he lives as it were in a little world of his own 
with nothing to trouble him, save the cares of his 
farm, which by the way are considered rather as 
pleasures than otherwise. His mind is always at 
ease, and the duties of his calling are performed 
with a good degree of pleasure. When the toils 
of. the day are o’er and the “night cometh,” he 
takes his seat at the domestic fireside and whiles 
away the evening in sweet converse with his 
little family circle. The toils of the day have been 
perhaps rather arduous—but what of that ? They 
are drowned and forgotten in the pleasures of the 
evening. And then, he feels a sincere pleasure 
on reflection, that while he rests from his labors 
his business continues to flourish. His crops are 
growing and preparing for harvest; his cattle, &c. 
are fattening ready for market, and everything 
prospers. With such thoughts as these, be can 
calmly resign himself to the night’s repose and 
rise on the morrow with the returning sun, re- 
freshed and prepared for the duties of another 
day.—Intelligencer & Mohawk Adv. 





“Thy goodness is as the morning cloud, or as the 
early dew which passeth away.’’—Hosea vi. 4. 

“ The dews of the night,” says an Eastern tray- 
eller, “ as we had only the heavens for our cover- 
ing, would frequently wet us to the skin; but no 
sooner was the sun risen, and the atmosphere a 
little heated, than the mists were instantly dis- 
persed, and the abundant moisture which the 
dews had given: to the sands, would be entirely 
evaporated or dried up.” What a beautiful illus- 
tration is this of the words of the inspired prophet. 
How do the hopes which may in youth have 
gladdened the heart of some kind parent or friend, 
often disappear and pass away, as the dew before 
the morning sun! 


SEEDS FOR HOT BEDS. 


Just received at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market street, 
Boston, the greatest variety of early Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds to be found in New Englazu, many of which are now 
wanted for Hot Bed Sowing. We have received from Ew 
the finest assortment of Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Sweet 
Portuguese Marjoram, and early deep Scarlet Short Top Rad- 
ish Seeds, Se. de. Among the European Cabbage Seeds are 
the true early York,ea ly London Battersea, Savoy, and other 
Cabbages—early curled Silesia, Tenni-ball, and Royal Cape 
Head Lettuces, Mignionette, Long Turkey Cucumbers, 
for forcing, (white and green) early White Dutch Turnips, 
Tomatos, Lima Beans, early Peas, Beans, &c. comprisi 
every kind of seed wanted .n New Segied, wee 
the very first quality. 





PLEASANT AND vaso RESIDENCE FOR 
Ss ° 


SiruaTED in Dorchester on the Brushhill turnpike, two miles 
from Roxbury street, containing 16 acres of excellent land 
with a mansion house, farm house, two barns and outhouses 
thereon, having a garden of one acre containing{valuable fruits 
&c. The situation is unrivalled, commanding a most exten- 
sive prospect of the harbor and of the country back. 

The houses are in complete repair aud the whole farm under 
a good state of cultivation, with a good orchard of excellent 
fruit. For terms and particulars inquire of Messrs LOT 
WHEELRIGHT & SON, 46 Central Wharf, GEORGE 
C. BARRETT at this office, or JOSIAH WILSON on the 
premises. 

N. B. In case the above place is not sold at private sale 
before the 10th of April, it will then be let for one year. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
On the above premises, on the 15th day of April, the Furni 
ture, Stock and Farming Utensils, being nearly new, and 
valuable to a person going into the country for the summer. 
march 18. 





GOOSEBERRY BUSHES. 
Wm. Kenrick, Newton, has just received a fine collection 
of Gooseberry bushes. Orders left with G. C. BARRETT will 
be attended to, march 25, 





GRAPE VINES. 


A few hundred prime Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines, 
for sale by JonatHan Boyce, Market Street, Lynn. 
4 


e 


march 25. 2. 





HOLLIS’ CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 
For Sprains, Bruises, Wind-Galls, Old Strains, Stiff 

joints, Swelled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are 

strained in the back sinews, wrung in the withers, &c. ; also 
for Glandular swellings of the throat. 

The ingredients which compose this prepar:tion have hees 
carefully selected afier many years’ experience, and are some 
of the most successful remedies united, correctly proportioned 
and happily adapted to afford relief in all the above mentioned 
complaints; the proprietor feels assured that when once this 
article is used, it will be preferred to any othef, as it is decid- 
edly the best and certainly the most convenient article in use. 

N. B. Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, 
Numbness, Stiffness, or Weakness in the Joints, will find this 
Liniment{a valuable and eflicacious remedy. 

Prepared and sold by THOMAS HOLLIS, Druggist and 
Chemist, No. 30, Union Street, Boston, Mass. 

(> The Public are requested to observe that each label is 


signed. 
Price of large Bottles one dollar, small do. 75 cents. 029 
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